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SOME ASPECTS OF THE AMERICAN SHAMAN. 1 

BY ROLAND B. DIXON. 

In any study of the religious beliefs and ceremonials of savage or 
semi-civilized peoples, either special or comparative, the shaman stands 
easily as one of the foremost figures. On almost every side of their 
religious life his influence makes itself felt, and his importance reaches 
out beyond the limits of religion into the domain of social life and organi- 
zation and governmental control. By some the term shaman is confined, 
and perhaps rightly, within somewhat narrow limits ; if I may be par- 
doned the liberty, I shall here extend rather than restrict the meaning 
of the term, and shall use it as applying to that motley class of persons, 
found in every savage community, who are supposed to have closer 
relations with the supernatural than other men, and who, according 
as they use the advantages of their position in one way or another, are 
the progenitors alike of the physician and the sorcerer, the prophet, 
the teacher, and the priest. 

Although fundamentally the shaman is everywhere much alike, yet 
there are not inconsiderable differences apparent, both in his character 
and position. In discussing certain aspects of the shaman as he is found 
in America, we may, for the purposes of convenience, regard him from 
several points of view. He may be considered, first, in the making, — 
the predisposing character and circumstances, the indications of ap- 
proaching shamanhood, the sources of his power, and his preparation 
and training to become a full-fledged shaman. We may regard, also, 
the functions of the shaman, which are often various, and the method 
he employs in his profession. There is, further, the question of the 
organization of the shamans within the community, their position, and 
the influences which they exert, both as individuals and as a class. 

One of the broadest distinctions which may be made, in connection 
with the making of shamans, is that of sex, — whether the practice of 
shamanism is open freely to both sexes, or is more or less restricted to 
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one or the other. In this particular, America is at one with most of the 
rest of the world in that, predominantly, shamans are male. It by no 
means follows, however, that women are entirely excluded, for indeed 
there are few cases known where men exclusively perform this important 
function. Among various tribes, in both North and South America, 
the number of women as compared to men in the profession is small, 
and in some instances no mention is made of women shamans at all. 
Yet in these cases there are often indications from other sources that 
they really did exist. We ought to expect, also, that in those tribes 
where the shaman was already well advanced on the way to becoming 
a priest, that the proportion of women would in most cases be very 
small. Opposed to this prevalence of men as shamans, we find in sev- 
eral sections women shamans equalling or even exceeding the men in 
importance, as in northern California, or among some of the Carib 
tribes. The element of sex appears again in another way, as among 
the tribes of Patagonia, where there was a curious custom which pre- 
scribed the wearing of female clothing by male shamans. This assump- 
tion of the apparel of the opposite sex seems rare in America, but 
somewhat analogous conditions exist among various tribes of north- 
eastern Asia. In general, then, it appears that in America women are 
widely permitted to become shamans, male shamans even in some 
cases having to assume women's dress, and that the tendency toward 
the exclusion of women is not as strong as, for example, in much of 
Polynesia or in Australia. 

Next to questions of sex, one of the most important distinctions lies 
in heredity. In numerous instances the position of shaman descends 
by inheritance, in either the male or female line, according to the pre- 
vailing system of tribal descent. In most such cases the assumption 
of shamanhood is not merely permissive, but mandatory, and refusal 
by the heir to accept the responsibilities was punished by the spirits 
with sickness or death. 

Contrasted with this hereditary principle, we find many tribes where 
it plays at best but a small part. That the position is anywhere regarded 
as exclusively to be attained by inheritance seems not to be the case. 
More commonly the hereditary element is only moderately developed, 
and the position of shaman may equally well be obtained as a result 
of individual initiative, the man or woman seeking to acquire the gift, 
the position being regarded as open to all. This conscious seeking is 
further not ruled out by inheritance ; for while by inheritance the indi- 
vidual may secure one or two guardian spirits, for example, he often 
exerts himself to acquire others in addition. 

Contrasted both with the idea of inheritance and of conscious seeking, 
there is not infrequently something like a supposed selection of the 
individual by the supernatural beings who force him to enter the ranks 
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of the shamans, and who punish refusal with death. More rarely, per- 
haps, the selection is human, not divine ; for the older shamans select 
those youths whom they regard as most likely to make good successors 
to themselves, and teach them the art, or train them to be their assist- 
ants. In such cases often the selection is made because of certain 
psychic qualities which the youth is thought to possess, such as a ten- 
dency to epileptic attacks. 

Where the future shaman is designated, either by heredity or by the 
spirits, indications are usually early apparent. These signs are in part 
purely subjective and personal, taking the form of dreams, visions, or 
extraordinary experiences ; and partly patent to the world at large, in a 
growing abstraction of manner, a tendency toward solitude, or in some 
cases more or less frequent cataleptic seizures. To those who inherit 
their position, or have it thrust upon them by a higher power, these 
things come naturally, whereas the seekers after shamanhood must 
induce them artificially and consciously. To refuse to heed the call of 
heredity or the mandates of the gods is to bring down on the individual's 
head the wrath of the beings by whose aid the shaman accomplishes 
his results, and such bold persons are punished by disease, loss of reason, 
or death. In the case of the individual seeker after shamanhood, the 
attitude is not, after all, very different from that of the ordinary seeker 
for a personal guardian or manitou. Both are consciously asking aid 
of the divine beings, and both employ as a whole similar methods, but 
the powers so gained are employed by one professionally, whereas the 
other looks at them in quite a different light. 

Whatever the sex, and in whatever manner the novice comes to be a 
member of the craft, the sources of his power, and the means by which 
he accomplishes his purposes are mainly four: He may derive his 
aid and secure his guardian from among the host of animal spirits ; or 
from local spirits of various sorts and those of natural phenomena; or 
from the ghosts of the dead ; or, lastly, from the greater deities them- 
selves. Of these, the first seems to be by far the most common in Amer- 
ica as a whole; and where, in some cases, the guardian spirits are not 
themselves animal, it sometimes occurs that the shaman's powers are 
secured, at least in some degree, through their aid. Various local or 
disembodied spirits, or those of natural phenomena, seem perhaps the 
next most common source of power, and these are often conceived of as 
human or semi-human in form. A ghostly origin for the shaman's 
power is, on the whole, rather rare; but we may see one form of the idea 
in the Tlingit method, adopted as a last resort by those seeking to acquire 
shamanistic strength, of sleeping on a grave, or biting off the finger of a 
corpse. That the power of the shaman comes directly or indirectly 
from one of the higher deities seems, also, a comparatively restricted 
belief in America. Such instances, however, as that of the Mohave are 
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striking, for here not only is the shaman supposed to secure his strength 
from the greater deities, but to have so secured it before birth, in the 
mythic age. 

But whatever the source of the power, and whether the individual 
inherits his position or not, there is a fairly definite method of procedure 
adopted by the novice in gaining control over the source of this strength. 
We may consider next, therefore, the means whereby the individual first 
puts himself in communication with that class of supernatural beings 
whose aid is to be his, or which he seeks, and with whom, once the 
connection is established, he always tries to become more and more 
familiar. 

It goes without saying almost, that the most widespread method is 
that of fasting and solitude. The weakening of the body and the 
stimulation of the imagination through these means is almost univer- 
sally regarded as one of the most efficient ways of getting into communi- 
cation with the unseen world, and is employed alike by the shaman 
novice and by the seeker for spiritual aid of all sorts. Very frequently 
there is added to this requirement of fasting and solitude that of bodily 
cleanliness. This may be attained by frequent bathing in remote lakes 
or streams, by the use of the sudatory, or by either of these means, with 
the added requirement of rubbing the body or scenting it with fragrant 
herbs and roots. Not infrequently, also, this exterior cleanliness must 
be accompanied by an inner cleansing as well, and we have then the use 
of various sorts of purgatives and emetics, as among the Muskogi, the 
Caribs, and other tribes. The underlying principle in this is, in many 
instances, clearly that the supernatural beings are displeased by bodily 
uncleanliness, and attracted by its opposite, and will therefore refuse 
to come to an applicant who does not present himself clean and sweet- 
smelling, or at least without the smell of mankind. 

These means alone are, however, often thought to be inadequate 
unless supplemented by some sort of offering or sacrifice. Such sacrifices 
are as a rule not great, and consist of a few beads, a little tobacco, or 
in some cases the offering of a few drops of the applicant's blood. Such 
gifts are accompanied by a brief prayer to the spirit for aid. Animal 
sacrifice, under such conditions, seems almost if not quite unknown in 
America. 

The use of drugs to induce a stupor, in which the shaman novice is 
visited by the spirits, is in the northern continent rather rare, but appears 
much more frequently in South America, where the use of drugs is 
reported, or may be inferred, over large areas. That dreams are also 
a most important element in the initiation of the shaman's association 
with the supernatural beings is well known, and these are as a rule 
made more vivid by the fasting and solitude which, as already stated, 
almost invariably form part of the preliminary training. 
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Where the position of shaman is one acquired by inheritance, these 
various methods become perhaps less necessary, as the association be- 
tween the man and his supernatural guardian is already established. 
Yet in a modified way they are used, nevertheless, for the novice must, 
after receiving the indications of his approaching shamanhood, in any 
case submit to certain food restrictions, must make small offerings to 
his ancestors' guardian spirits, who are now his guardians, and must, 
through dreams or trances, get instructions from them and learn 
their songs and secrets. Not infrequently we find the idea, that the 
supernatural beings resent, so to speak, the change of ownership, and 
are at first more or less hostile to the new shaman. He must, therefore, 
by the use of the same methods which others employ to attract to them- 
selves the spirits in the first place, now proceed to "tame" those which 
he inherits, and bring them to regard him in a more friendly light. 

A not unimportant feature of this period of preparation and training 
is to be noted in regard to whether it is a purely individual affair or 
whether the novice receives more or less actual teaching and super- 
vision from other older shamans. It is probable that in most if not all 
cases there is something of this element of instruction, for how other- 
wise could the novice learn so well the numerous tricks of the trade ? 
That it is pronounced often is shown by many instances in both conti- 
nents. In such cases, as a rule, the novice must make heavy payments 
to his teachers for their services, and the fact that he is getting instruc- 
tion is not kept secret. Not only, however, is the instruction open and 
definite, but a more or less public ceremonial of initiation is held, 
through which the novice must pass before being recognized as a member 
of the craft. An example of such a ceremonial which will at once occur 
to all is that of the Midfiwiwin of the Ojibwa. In some instances, indeed, 
such ceremonials constitute perhaps the most important, as certainly 
they do the most spectacular, of all the ceremonies of the people. On 
the other hand, there are many instances where the novice, although 
actually instructed and trained by the older shamans, is so taught in 
secret, and is supposed by the people at large to acquire all his know- 
ledge in a mysterious way. 

So far, then, as regards the making of the shaman in America, we may 
say that the position is most commonly filled by men, is very commonly 
one of his own conscious seeking, and that he obtains his powers through 
the mediation of a supernatural guardian spirit, generally animal in 
character, with which he strives to come into communication through 
solitary fasting, bodily cleanliness, and gifts, and that he receives more 
or less direct and open tutelage from the older shamans in the practices 
of his adopted art. 

Having briefly considered the means by which the individual becomes 
a member of the class of shamans, we may next inquire as to their 
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functions. From his position as mediator between men and the super- 
natural powers, the functions of a shaman are naturally complex, 
developing along the various lines in which he may be of service to the 
community. Typically the shaman is, in the lower stages of culture, at 
once healer, sorcerer, seer, educator, and priest; but while often the 
single shaman sums up in himself thus all or most of these functions, 
there is frequently specialization, as a result of which each of these 
activities is exercised by a different person. 

It is as healer, as the medicine- man, that the American shaman is 
perhaps best known, and it is this function of his which comes out most 
strongly in those tribal groups whose general culture is lowest and least 
differentiated. As healer, the shaman's methods of procedure may be 
considered under two heads: those in which the pain or disease is 
mastered and expelled directly by the shaman himself, with or without 
the help of his spirit guardians; and those where the shaman, become 
really more of a priest, carries out a more or less elaborate ceremonial, 
which, in virtue of its own inherent magical power, effects a cure, or 
through which the greater gods exert themselves to aid the sufferer. 

The first of these methods follows naturally from the wellnigh 
universal savage theory of disease ; namely, that it is due to the presence 
in the body of some tangible, albeit mysterious, object placed there 
magically by a sorcerer or inimical spirit. Obviously, the logical method 
of cure is to extract this object, and this becomes the shaman's task. 
The object itself is variously conceived of — it is a fragment of bone 
or stone, a sharp thorn, a hair-like object, a tiny worm, a small animal, 
or in some cases a mysterious needle-shaped object. In the extraction 
of this source of pain, the most common means employed is sucking, 
either directly with the lips or by means of a tube. Sometimes the 
"pain" is extracted invisibly through a feather, the tip of which is 
placed on the body while the other end is held in the mouth, or through 
a cord. In other cases blowing, rather than sucking, is employed, or 
rubbing and pinching, or an actual incision is made in the skin, to facili- 
tate the emergence of the deadly body. Once extracted, the source of 
trouble must be destroyed, or rendered innocuous, by burning, throwing 
into running water, burial, or by swallowing by the shaman. Often, if 
not always, it is shown to the patient and his friends, and sometimes may 
even be handled by them. 

Another type of procedure, rather less common than the above, is 
found in those cases where the shaman is called upon to resuscitate a 
person in a swoon or coma, supposed to be due to the absence of the 
patient's soul. This problem clearly requires wholly different methods, 
and the shaman therefore goes into a trance, and either sends his own 
spirit in search of the missing one, or utilizes his guardian spirits by 
making them undertake the quest. Although the use of this method 
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may be widely spread throughout the whole of America, it is perhaps 
most common in the northwestern portion of the northern continent. 
The fact that the method is also rather common in northeastern Asia 
may perhaps in this connection be significant. 

As a rule there is little separation of the ability to diagnose a case 
and to cure it, as seems to have been the case in New Zealand, for 
instance. In California, however, among the Pomo, this distinction is 
made, and while one shaman determines the nature and cause of the 
trouble, another must be called in to effect the cure. 

Of the second type of the healer's functions, the use of formulae seems 
to be the simplest. In northwestern California, and also to a consid- 
erable extent among the Cherokee, the cure is effected, not through 
the extraction of a tangible object from the patient's body, but by the 
mere exact repetition of a traditional formula, recounting the occur- 
rence of a similar malady in mythic times, and the curing of this first 
patient. The mere repetition of this myth, accompanied by a brief 
prayer to the being who had brought about this first cure, often with the 
addition of the use of certain herbs in a purely ceremonial manner, is 
sufficient to relieve the sufferer. Here, then, is a wholly different point 
of view. The shaman no longer personally accomplishes the cure, but 
brings it about by the use of a charm, whose efficacy consists in its rit- 
ual repetition or performance, and which depends for its power, not 
on the shaman's individual spirit guardians, but on the greater super- 
natural beings of mythic times. In theory, at least, any one, be he 
shaman or not, may produce the same result by the proper use of such 
a formula. 

A much more highly developed form of this idea is shown in the case 
of the Navaho and Apache. Here, as is well known, there is in use the 
remarkable series of enormously complicated ceremonials, with their 
hundreds of songs, their dances and elaborate sand-paintings, the 
whole ritual lasting for a period of many days. These ceremonies, as 
well in song, impersonation, and in paintings, refer to the greater gods 
of the people, and it is in the exact accuracy of the performance and in 
the magical virtue resident in the sand of the paintings that their power 
and ability to cure lies. Here, also, the ceremony is not always directed 
to the well-being of a single individual, for others may share in the 
virtue of the rite and the efficacy resident in the sand. The shaman 
here has outgrown the narrower limits of the class, and takes on more 
and more the character of a priest. Possibly into this same class of 
ceremonies may be put, at least in part, the curious ritual formerly 
held by the Iroquois, so graphically described in the Jesuit Relations. 
Among these tribes, sickness was supposed in many cases to be due to 
an unsatisfied wish or unfulfilled dream, and the sufferer propounded 
his desire or dream in the form of a riddle, which had to be guessed, 
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and the desired object secured, or the dream enacted in order to bring 
about a cure. In serious cases, where the patient was a person of 
importance, the whole population of the village veritably ran amuck 
in connection with the affair, and the uproar and confusion of the 
Ononhouaria was repeated. Here, also, apparently mimetic dances 
played a part, as did the ritual obscenities of which the Jesuits spoke 
with horror. 

With some exceptions, the shaman as healer made comparatively 
little use of drugs. Fragrant roots and herbs were sometimes burned, 
infusions were rubbed or blown upon the body, but merely as charms, 
and only rarely were drugs so used that any medicinal effect was possible. 

Inextricably associated with the functions of healer is its opposite, 
that of sorcerer. Where sickness is thought to be mainly due to the 
presence in the body of objects placed there magically, the shaman is 
supposed in most cases to be responsible. The sorcerer accomplishes 
his ends, as a rule, by the miraculous shooting, throwing, or blowing of 
the "pain" into the body of the victim, distance being no bar to the suc- 
cess of his evil deeds. The use of sympathetic magic, widely employed 
in other parts of the world to cause sickness and death by sorcerers, 
although used, seems on the whole in America to be less prevalent. 

Other features of the shaman's work as sorcerer lie in the preparation 
of love-charms, hunting-charms, and in the control of weather, crops, 
and game. So far as regards the latter, at least, the shaman has less to 
do in those tribes where the institution of the personal manitou is known 
than where it is absent, for where practically every one has his personal 
manitou there is no need of calling in outside aid. In his control over 
crops, and over rain as desired for the growth of crops, the shaman 
as a rule yields as a single personality to the elaborately organized 
shaman and other secret society ceremonials. Under such conditions, 
the shaman again takes on a more priestly character, and the ritual 
grows in importance and its magical quality becomes more and more 
prominent. 

As part and parcel of his functions as sorcerer, the various tricks and 
feats of legerdemain must be considered, which the shaman must 
always have at his command. These are partly practical, such as the 
simple feats of concealing the objects which he pretends to remove 
from the patient, and partly designed to overawe and impress the people 
with the proofs of his supernatural power. One of the features con- 
nected with this idea is, of course, the claim that the shaman is able to 
transform himself at will into the form of some animal or bird, as a bear, 
a wolf, cougar, owl, etc. These beliefs, world-wide in distribution, 
appear in many parts of America, from the Eskimo in the north to the 
Amazonian tribes in the south, and from the Iroquois in the east to 
the Californian tribes in the west. 
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As seer or prophet the shaman exhibits one of his most common 
functions, and one in which his supposed close intimacy with the super- 
natural beings is of most direct help. It is from them that he gains the 
information sought, be it as to the whereabouts of lost articles, of game 
or foe, or the determination of guilt. In some cases the shaman insists 
on complete seclusion, and lies bound within a closed hut; in others 
the ceremony occurs in the presence of spectators, but only under cover 
of darkness. Again, the shaman goes into a trance in full view of the 
multitude, and on awakening discloses the information sought. In 
most cases the shaman's familiars are supposed to come bodily to the 
spot and converse audibly with the seer, who often exercises consider- 
able ventriloquistic skill in imitating their approach and varied voices. 

The spiritual flight of the shaman himself, in search of information, 
so characteristic of the shamans in northeastern Siberia, seems on the 
whole rare. Other methods of prophesying, such as divination, were also 
largely in use in certain sections, and ranged from the simplest to the 
more complicated methods, involving the use of the tonalamatl, as 
among the Nahua people in Mexico. 

The function of priest, understanding by that one which involves 
the individual as a leader of others in a more or less communal cere- 
mony, and as a mediator in the more direct sense between man and the 
gods — this function of the shaman, is but slightly developed among 
those tribes which are in the lower stages of culture. Over large areas, 
therefore, one can hardly speak of the shaman as in any real sense a 
priest. For although there may be elaborate ceremonials in use, as 
for instance in the Northwest Coast area, the shaman as such does not 
play a leading part. Throughout the Plains, however, the shaman takes 
on a more decidedly priestly character, the generalized shaman becomes 
differentiated, and in the custodians of the sacred palladia of the tribe 
and the men who have in their keeping also the myths associated with 
the ceremonials held in their honor we have a class of persons whose 
character is much higher and more dignified than that of the Healer- 
Sorcerer-Seer ; so much so, indeed, that we can no longer strictly call 
them shamans. A considerable development of the priestly function 
may also be seen among the Muskogi, particularly in the case of the 
Natchez, with their remarkable cult and so-called temple. In the South- 
west, again, the priestly character of the shaman becomes conspicuous. 
Among the still more highly cultured peoples of Mexico and Central 
America, of Peru and Colombia, the priestly element becomes exalted 
to the first place, reaching a position of importance almost if not quite 
equal to that in the Old World. 

Lastly, as educator the importance of the shaman is by no means 
small. Almost universally the keepers and preservers of myth and tra- 
dition, and of such arts as writing and divination, they either passively 
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or actively taught their knowledge, which was the tribal wisdom, to 
the younger generation. Where, even in a generally undeveloped 
culture as in Central California, there existed some sort of secret societies, 
the shamans were the teachers who instructed the boys and young 
men through long weeks and months of seclusion in the dance-house. 
The same holds true, more or less, where ceremonies of initiation were 
held for all young men. As we pass into the Southwest, and on into 
Mexico and Peru, we find the shaman-priest becoming a real educator, 
having charge of the boys and instructing them in all the knowledge 
and arts which men must know. In other parts of the world we find 
this same importance of the shaman as educator, as for example in 
Oceanica where, in such institutions as the men's-house, or in the initia- 
tion ceremonies in Australia, the shamans are often the persons who 
give long and careful instruction, mental, moral, and physical, to their 
charges. 

Although these varied functions of healer, sorcerer, seer, priest, and 
educator have been here discussed as separate, in reality, among all 
tribes in the lower stages of culture, they are, as has been said, all more 
or less combined in any given individual. In these stages commonly 
all the functions coexist, although in unequal proportions, and we have 
in the shaman here an undifferentiated type. As a rule the functions 
of healer and sorcerer overshadow enormously all the rest, and it is only 
as the general culture level rises, and the life of the people becomes 
more complex, that from the earlier undifferentiated type the clearer 
figures of the priest-educator, the healer-sorcerer, and the seer begin to 
emerge. 

A factor of interest in connection with shamanism lies in the degree 
of organization which the shamans as a class exhibit. Presumably in 
all cases there exists some degree of fellowship and association between 
the different individuals of the craft. This may, however, be very vague 
and undefined, or, on the other hand, quite definite and exact. In general, 
the greater the degree of differentiation in function, the greater the 
tendency for the members of each class to become organized. Where, 
as in California or throughout the Great Basin area, there is little spe- 
cialization, there is in turn little organization. Among the Algonquin tribes 
of the Great Lakes, however, where specialization has become more 
conspicuous, the rather definite organization of the Mide exists. In 
the Southwest, with the greater growth of the priestly element, we have 
in the various societies of the Hopi the principle carried farther. 
Finally, in Mexico and Central America, and again in Peru, the organ- 
ization of the priest-shaman reaches its highest development, the whole 
great hierarchy of priests, particularly in Peru, not only ordering and 
controlling itself, but reaching out over and in a sense comprehending 
the entire state. 
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Still another aspect of the shaman deserves brief mention, and that 
is his position, his standing and influence in the community. It is inevi- 
table, of course, that in any community he who wields a power so enor- 
mous in its possibilities as does the shaman should occupy a place of 
great prominence. His position is, therefore, normally one of very con- 
siderable importance. He must be treated with respect, and his wishes 
consulted, lest in anger he bring sickness and death upon those who 
displease him. Very commonly he is wealthy, as his services for good 
or evil command large fees, especially if for evil, as sorcery is always a 
dangerous profession; for even if the shaman escape the wrath of the 
relatives of his victim, the evil meditated may fail of its mark, and recoil 
upon its sender. Powerful, and possessed often of considerable wealth, 
the shaman is thus in many cases the real ruler of the people, particu- 
larly among those tribes where social and governmental organization 
is undeveloped, where there is no centralized civil power to dispute 
the claims of religion, and where the more or less peaceful character 
of the tribe has retarded the growth of military power. Where, however, 
these conditions change, the position of the shaman generally changes 
also. Among the Plains people, for example, where war assumed so 
great a prominence, and social and governmental organization were 
moderately developed, the importance of the shaman waned before 
that of the war leader and chief, and only in times of peace did the 
shamans as a class somewhat regain their prestige. With the Iroquois, 
indeed, where war and conquest became the whole end of life, the im- 
portance of the shaman decreased still further. 

If there were no other factors which came in, we might expect to 
find a similar overshadowing of the shaman-priest in Mexico, where 
military ideals and traditions grew almost of necessity out of the long 
contest of the Nahua people for their national existence. But here the 
subordination was to a considerable extent counteracted by the organi- 
zation of the priests as a class, and by the greater complexity of the 
religious life, which, with its multitude of deities and temples, with 
their frequent elaborate ceremonials and appalling sacrifices, kept the 
priest-shaman always a factor of importance. This was still more true 
in Peru, where we may say that the Inca power was in some degree 
a theocracy, in which the priest-king, once presumably elective, had 
become virtually a hereditary ruler, at once head of church and state, 
claiming divine origin and receiving divine honors. 

It is apparent, also, that with growth of culture the functions of the 
shaman suffer a change. In the lower stages, it is as healer-sorcerer 
that he is most conspicuous, the priestly function being in general com- 
paratively unimportant. With the development of more elaborate 
ceremonial and a greater depth of religious belief, the quality of healer- 
sorcerer becomes relatively less apparent, and the feeling of a need for a 
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mediator between man and the higher gods, the necessity for a class 
of persons who shall be the conservators of the ever-increasing bulk 
of ritual, lead to the growth of the priestly function. The shaman-sor- 
cerer, however, does not disappear by any means, but merely wanes 
before the shaman-priest. Once, however, the change begins, the pres- 
tige and influence of the shaman-sorcerer rapidly decays, and among 
those tribes where ritual and religious life has reached its highest 
development, the shaman as a healer-sorcerer plays but an humble part 
compared with those who, by the growth of the priestly function, have 
become true priests. 

In large degree, the shaman in America may be said as a type to 
exemplify one of the most characteristic attributes of the Indian as a 
race. For the shaman, at least in his lower stages, like the ordinary 
man, obtains his mysterious powers from supernatural helpers, acquired 
through fasting, dreams, and visions; he differs from the ordinary 
man chiefly in the extent and character of the help secured. To the one 
his manitou or personal totem is something sacred, awful, called on 
only in times of direst need, a single guardian, whose identity is jealously 
concealed ; to the other not one but many spirits minister, with them 
the shaman comes to be almost on terms of intimacy, and of them he re- 
quires constant and varied aid in the calling by which he makes his living. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as one of the most striking characteristics of the 
American Indian lies in the wide prevalence of the idea of the personal 
manitou, we may find in the development and in the person and position 
of the shaman a significant instance of the unity of race feeling which 
can be recognized throughout almost the whole of American culture. 
As compared with their representatives in other parts of the world, 
the shamans in America seem to show, both in their making and in 
their whole character, less reliance on the dead, the ancestral spirits, 
than do those of other regions. This lack of dependence upon the dead 
is an example of the general weakness of the whole idea of ancestral 
worship in America as compared with Polynesia and large parts of Asia. 

The American shaman thus, in his lack of dependence on ancestral 
spirits and the greater deities, and in deriving his powers from animals 
and natural phenomena, exemplifies strikingly the spirit of the American 
Indian as a race; and in the general uniformity of these characteristics 
throughout both continents serves as an illustration of the belief that 
in spite of minor differences as among themselves the culture of the 
American Indians is fundamentally one in type, influenced perhaps 
slightly here and there by other cultures, but yet in spite of this autoch- 
thonous. 
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